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PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Boston Society of Natural History. Jan. 16, 1867. — Mr. W. Win- 
wood Reade, referring to his own remarks at a previous meeting, stat- 
ed that as the Cynocephalus must have been known to the Carthage- 
nians in their own country, he was inclined to withdraw his opinion 
that this was the animal seen by Hanno in his celebrated voyage, and 
whose skins were hung up in the temple on the arrival home. He 
still did not believe it possible that it could have been the Chimpanzee, 
and considered the question still unsettled. He gave an interesting 
account of the manner in which the race of Fans on the West Coast of 
Africa entrap the Elephant, suggesting it as possible that the Elephant 
of the Equator differed from that of Southern Africa, in certain res- 
pects, being found only in small companies of from two or three to 
twenty, instead of large herds, while it is by no means as wary as the 
more Southern form. Having discovered the proximity of Elephants 
in the forest, the Fans build an enclosure in the neighborhood, by sur- 
rounding a somewhat open space of a few acres with a strong, though 
low fence, leaving a small opening on one side. Into this they en- 
tice the Elephants, by scattering food of which they are particularly 
fond, and by supplying them with food and besmearing the fence with 
some disagreeable compound, retain them within the enclosure, which 
the Elephants could otherwise without difficulty break down, where 
the natives kill them at their leisure. This tribe of Fans was pushing 
down from the interior toward the coast, and would soon supplant 
the Nepongwes, who were fast dying off, owing to the insalubrity of 
the climate, and who themselves, according to their traditions, for- 
merly came from the ."bush," or interior. The Fans were first made 
known to white men by the discovery of Mr. Wilson in 1852. 

Essex Institute, Salem. Jan. 21, 1867. — Mr. F. W. Putnam called 
attention to a donation of several Snakes from Hong Kong, and re- 
marked on- the reptilian fauna of China, as compared with that of 
North America. 

Mr. Putnam also called the attention of the Society to some obser- 
vations recently published by Dr. B. Gilpin, of Halifax, N. S., on the 
habits of the Salmon, especially during the breeding season. 

The members then discussed the origin of the Black Wart on the 
Plum Tree. The disease was regarded as being due to a constitutional 
decline of the tree, during which the bark loosens and cracks open, 
when a fungus (Spfueria morbosa) locates itself on the diseased part, 
giving it a swollen and black appearance. The grubs of the Plumb 
Weevil often live in the wart, but they have no agency in producing it. 



